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INSTRUCTION IN DERIVATION. 


[Read at the meeting of the High School Association, by M. G. DANIELL, of 
Boston. } 


To what extent, and in what way, ought instruction in derivation 
in languages to be given? 

I propose to discuss this question briefly in its relations to the 
study of French. 

At the outset I will say that, in my opinion, any systematic study 
of derivation, except in so far as it may be made to assist the pupil 
in his every-day labor, ought to be deferred till a late period of the 
High School course, or perhaps even till the pupil is in college. 

One of the most essential pre-requisites for the profitable study 
of any language historically, or comparatively with other languages, 
seems to me to be a large and extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of the language or languages in question. It will not 
be disputed here that the only true method of studying derivation 
is the historical method. Before asserting that a Latin word is 
derived from, or cognate with, a certain Greek word, it is 
necessary to show by actual examples taken from Latin and 
Greek authors that the supposed resemblance is a real and not a 
fancied one. To establish it as a fact that the French dame is 
derived from the Latin anima, it is necessary to show, as has been 
clearly shown, that in the thirteenth century the word was written 
anme,in the eleventh aneme, and in the tenth, anime, whence the step 
to anima is a short and sure one. 
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It is clear that anything like original research in this field of 
study is not to be expected of any scholars with whom we have to 
deal. The early years of their study are spent largely in 
acquiring vocabularies and idioms. Whatever they learn of 
derivation they must learn incidentally, and must of course learn 
at second hand, although in this incidental study they may be 
laying a foundation which will be of great advantage to them, if 
ever they come to the scientific study of the subject. If the 
teacher has his mind well stored with the facts and illustrations 
and laws of derivation, not a single lesson in any language need 
pass without opportunities for employing some of this knowledge 
to the great benefit of his pupils. 

In no language that is taught in our schools can this incidental 
instruction in derivation be given more freely, or to better advan- 
tage, than in the French, it being taken for granted, what may, | 
suppose, be assumed for the majority of our High Schools, that 
French is preceded by more or less of Latin. At least, I will 
take the liberty of assuming that French ought to be preceded by 
Latin. 

The pupil should at the outset be informed that Latin is the 
mother of French, that a large proportion of the words he will 
meet with in French are directly descended from the Latin, and 
that many peculiarities of the Latin idiom that have challenged his 
attention are reproduced in the French. Indeed it seems to me 
that, as a matter of practical utility, the teacher may give many a 
short lecture upon the history of the French language, thereby in- 
creasing the interest of the study,and awakening the attention and 
observation of the pupil. For example, the text for such a lecture 
may be given when the pupil learns that the French for horse is 
cheval, for fire, feu, while in Latin he has been accustomed to equus 
and ignis. You would call his attention to the fact that, when 
books were scarce, and the majority of the people ignorant, there 
was. a wide difference between the language of the learned and 
that of the common people. You would then tell him that the 
French language sprang from the language of the common 
people — the Roman soldiers and colonists who were sent from 
Italy to hold in subjection the Ganl that Casar conquered, and to 
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people its waste places, — and that while Cesar wrote equus, the sol- 
dier of the tenth legion said caballus, whence cheval; and that the 
common people at some time or other came to use focus for ire, 
whence comes few. Further illustrations might be given to an in- 
definite extent. The French word for battle is bataille; learned or 
literary Latin, pugna or pralium; popular Latin, battalia, which the 
common people got from the fencing exercises of soldiers and 
gladiators. Chat, cat, comes from catus, and not from felis. 

Another lecture will be useful (may I not say necessary?) on 
the subject of declension and conjugation, in which you would call 
the pupils’ attention to the wide difference between French and 
Latin in this particular. You would tell them of the tendency of 
words to wear away by attrition in the course of time, that “ the 
rough barbarians of Gaul could not grasp the more delicate shades 
of meaning expressed by case terminations,” and that, as early as 
the fifth century, the Gauls used but two case-endings, nominative 
and accusative, instead of six or more used by the Romans, and 
that these two cases were used for eight or ten centuries, till at 
last the distinction between these two was lost, and thenceforth 
French, like English, was destitute of case-endings, except in a few 
exceptional forms. 

You would compare amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant, 
with j'aime. tu aimes, il aime, nous aimons, vous aimez, ils aiment, point- 
ing out the resemblances in the terminations of the written words, 
and the differences in pronunciation, — that while the Latin has a 
different sound for each form, the French sounds four of the forms 
exactly alike. 

But it may be said that this kind of lecturing, though useful to a 
certain extent, does not practically aid the student in his acquisi- 
tion of French. Let us see, then, if we cannot come at something 
that will be immediately practical and useful as an aid to the memory 
through the power of association. By associating the meaning of a 
word previously usknown with that of a word already known, it 
cannot be denied that Latin may be made to assist the French to a 
very great extent. Jeune, young, is more easily remembered if as- 
sociated with juvenis, bon with bonus, bien with bene, seul with solus, 


combien with quantum, fils with filius, pére and mere with pater and 
33 
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mater, than without such help. The boy who has toiled over sum, es, 
est, sumus, estis, sunt, will have little difficulty in conquering je suis, 
tu, es, il est, nous sommes, vous étes, ils sont, if his attention is called 
at the right time to the points of resemblance and difference 
between the corresponding forms. 

Again, the subject of gender is a great stumbling-block to the 
student of French. How will his Latin help him here? The 
general rule for the gender of French nouns is easily enough 
learned, but how about the almost innumerable exceptions? First, 
he may be supposed to know that “abstract and collective nouns 
in zo are feminine” in Latin; the same rule will apply to several 
hundred words in French,—the immediate derivatives of the 
Latin words, — profession, action, ambition, and the like. Secondly, 
it is a fact that all Latin masculines in or become feminine in 
French. This fact will account for the exceptional feminines in 
eur, — labor, labeur, error, erreur, calor, chaleur, also amor, amour. 
It might interest your class to tell them that, at a time when Latin 
was quite fashionable in France (after the revival of learning in 
the sixteenth century) an attempt was made to make all these 
words masculine again, and that this attempt was successful with 
only two words, honneur and labeur, which remain masculine to 
this day. Thirdly, if the pupil is taught to associate eau with 
aqua, he will not be likely to forget the gender. In the same way 
associate coude, elbow, with cubitus; main, hand, with manus (excep- 
tional in both languages). La cour, court, is the Latin cohors, 
feminine. Le monde is the Latin mundus, masculine. La (oi is 
the Latin Jez, feminine. Substantives ending in ¢e are generally 
feminine. They are mostly derived from Latin nouns in fas, a 
feminine ending; e. g., société, societas, liberté, libertas, necessité, 
necessitas; while those not so derived are masculine, I believe all 
of them. Fourthly, a large number of Latin neuters were changed 
to masculines in French. This fact accounts for such exceptions 
as those in ice, as service, vice, justice, from servitium, vitium, justitium. 
So also, exemple, from exemplum, doute, from dubium, and the like. 

Again, a frequent comparison of idioms may be made useful. 
S’il vous plait is the direct descendant of si vobis placet. ‘To say 
that on dit is simply homo dicit goes far towards explaining the 
meanii.g of that expression. 
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A son insu, “without his knowledge,” an expression to which, 
I believe, there is nothing analogous in English, is strictly analogous 
to ejus injussu, “ without his command.” 

The dative after certain verbs in Latin is similarly used in French, 
except that in French the preposition @ is used instead of the case- 
ending. Persuadere aliquid alicui,“to persuade one of a thing,” 
is or may be persuader quelque chose a quelqu un. 

« Children, obey your parents,” reads, in the Latin Testament, 
“ Nati, obedite parentibus vestris” ; in the French, “ Enfans, obéissez 
a vos peres et & vos méres.” 

A boy asked me yesterday how aujourd'hui came to mean to-diy. 
« What is the meaning,” said he, ‘* of the ‘hui’?” He seemed in- 
terested and pleased when I gave the explanation of the form, which 
I began by asking him if he remembered a certain tautological ex- 
pression of Czesar’s for “ on the following day.” Heat once recalled 
“ postridie ejus diet.” I then told him that the “ hui” of awourd’hui 
was originally hodie, and that the whole expression literally ren- 
dered would be “ at the day of to-day,” — quite similar in form to 
Cesar’s phrase just quoted. 

Allow me to suggest one other resemblance in idioms. I refer 
to the use of the present tense to express with certain adverbs a 
continued past action which still continues in the present, where 
the present is to be rendered by the English present — perfect in 
the progressive form, as when Cicero says, “ Sin tu, quod te jam 
dudum hortor, exieris,” “as I have for a long time been urging you.” 
The same idiom reappears in French where the present is similarly 
used with depuis, longtemps, and other adverbs. “ We have known 
each other for a long time” is “ Nous nous connaissons dés long- 
temps. ” 

Furthermore, it will gratify something more than mere curiosity 
to explain the derivation of a multitude of isolated words that are 
continually occurring in every page of French. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the pupil is learning the names of the days of the week. Ought 
he not to learn something more than the mere names? Dimanche is 
dies dominica, the Lord’s day; Lundi is lune dies, moonday or 
Monday; mardi is Martis dies, the day of Mars, just as Tuesday 
is Tiwes-daeg, the exact Saxon equivalent; Mercredi is Mercurii dies, 
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as Wednesday is the day of Woden, the Saxon God corresponding 
to Mercury; jeudi is Jovis dies, as Thursday is Thor’s day, Thor 
being the principal northern deity; vendredi is Veneris dies, as Fri- 
day is Freya’s day, Freya being the northern Venus; samedi is 
Sabbati dies, the day of rest, and sounds not wholly unlike “ Sab- 
ba'day,” which some of us have heard. 

Lastly, it may fairly be considered as germane to this subject 
to notice a few peculiar resemblances between French and Eng- 
lish, particularly such expressions as may be found in early Eng- 
- lish, but not in the English of the present day. Thus semblable, 


meaning one’s fellow, is twice used by Shakespeare as a noun in a 
similar sense. 


** His semblable, yea, himself, Timon disdains.” 
“ His semblable is his mirror.” 


Analogies to the French reflexive verbs may occasionally be 
found. “ Bethink you of some conveyance,” says one of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. “J fear me he will scarce be pleased withal.” 
“ And yet, alas! now I remember me” (je me souviens). “ Yet Ido 
repent me (je me repens) of my fury that [ did kill him,” says 
Macbeth. “ Where then, alas! may I complain myself?” 

I have thus endeavored to indicate by a few practical illustra- 
tions how, in my opinion, the study of derivation may be made 
useful to the beginner in French who has even a little previous 
knowledge of Latin. I have barely skimmed the surface of the 
subject, for I am persuaded that very much more might be made 
from the relation of French to Latin than I have been able to 
point out,—and that not merely ina scientific point of view, but 
for the every-day uses of the school-room. 

I have been moved to speak on the subject, not with the idea 
that I had anything particularly new or original to- say, but in the 
hope that I might make a few suggestions not wholly without 
value to some who might listen to them; and because less provi- 
sion is made for this kind of study in French in the common 
dictionaries and text-books that we are obliged to use than in 
those pertaining to Latin and Greek. With such a wealth of 
material as French and German philologers have furnished, 
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and are continually furnishing, we ought not to be without 
some first-rate popular books for reference and for daily use 
in this department. I think you will agree with me_ that 
such books, adapted to the needs of our schools, are very 
rare. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — No. 2. 


' We saw, in the last number of the Teacher, that the almost 
universal complaint respecting teaching and text-books, in the 
matter of grammar, is of necessity confined to the department of 
Syntax. 

At the American Institute of Instruction, recently held in Wor- 
cester, a prominent speaker, in the discussions on grammar which 
occurred the last day of the session, was clamorous to know 
precisely, what the difficulties in question are, and how they are to 
be overcome. Now I certainly believe, that both these questions 
can be satisfactorily answered. 

And first, in regard to the difficulties. Now these all, or at least 
in the main, arise, I think, from two sources; viz., first, from 
a want of clearness and accuracy of definition ; second, from a mis- 
conception of the true province of grammatical syntaz. 

Now in regard to the first of the above, —clearness and accu- 
racy of definition, — let me say, that there can never be any great 
success in the study or in the teaching of English syntax, unless the 
pupil apprehend perfectly the difference between the mere gram- 
mar and the logic of the thing, in every discussion. He must under- 
stand, for instance, that a case-form is as distinct from a case-relation, 
as is the spelling of a word, from its definition. He should know, 
likewise, that this distinction characterizes language everywhere, in 
all discussions, whether grammatical, or rhetorical. He should 
see that language embraces, of necessity, these two essential charac- 
teristics, — the outward form addressed to the eye, and the inward 
thought addressed to the mind; or, more simply, the szgn and the 
thing signified. 

In the next place, he should understand that grammar properly 
regards the former of these, and consequently has to do chietly 
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with the mechanical structure of these visible symbols. Thus, just as 
in his orthography he has been mastering simply the structure of 
the verbal sign; and just as in his etymology, if he has been taught 
aright, he has been studying merely the various changes which 
occur in the form of words, when modified in signification, or when 
used in connection with other words; so he must know, when he 
comes to syntax, that he has now to do simply with the proper 
method of combiuing these original and modified forms (not 
thoughts) into discourse. 

Thus, for instance, just as his orthography teaches him that 
“ horse,” not “ hoss,” is the proper sign for the object denoted ; and 
just as his etymology instructs him that the form “horses” is the 
proper form for several such objects, so in syntax he is concerned 
simply with the question, which one of these two forms must be 
used with the expression “ run.” 

Now just here, we say, is one of the first difficulties ; here, whether 
or not the teacher is aware of it, is the source of much of his diffi- 
culty and failure. Our grammars are, just here, blind and confused 
in conception and statement. There is not a pupil in your school, 
fellow-teacher, who does not know perfectly what you mean by the 
spelling of a word, but how many pupils have a clear and perf ct 
conception of what you mean by cuse, mood, tense, number, etc. ? 
Indeed, how is it possible for the pupil to know this, unless he has 
been taught, and how can he be taught, unless his text-book or his 
teacher understand the matter in the first instance ? 

Look at our grammars. What do they mean by case? Is it a 
Sorm, a relation, or both or neither? Let me quote from a few stan- 
dard authors. “Case, in grammar, means condition.” Clarke. 
“ Case signifies the relation which nouns have to other words.” 
Butler. 

“What is case?” “It is the medium of distinction, used to de- 
scribe, by the relation of a name or substitute to other words, the 
relation of an object or idea, to some fact or event, or of one object 
to another.” Pierce. If ever anything was made “dark with 
excessive light,” we believe this ponderous definition is entitled to 
that distinction. Think of a moderately clever scholar holding 
that definition of “ case” in a sort of mental mastication, and then 
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trying to bring it within the scope of his rule of syntax, “A verb 
must agree with its nominative case in number and person.” Think 
you he sees very clearly the exact nature of the concord! If he 
does, I must confess, I am forced to believe that he sees what Mr. 
Pierce, his author, did not see. 

But to continue. “ Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
respect to the other words ina sentence.” Bullion. “The pos- 
sessive case is that form or state of a noun or pronoun which denotes 
the relation of property.” Gould Brown. 

“ Cases are modifications that distinguish the relations of nouns 
or pronouns to other words,” etc. 

Thus case is defined to be a “ state or condition,” a “ relation,” a 
“medium of distinction,” a “ form,” a “ modification.” 

But again, this “ confusion worse confounded” respecting case 
becomes more manifest, if we note the different views of leading 
grammarians respecting the number of cases. If case is a gram- 
matical form, then, manifestly, nouns as a matter of fact have two 
cases, that is, two case-forms, the nomirative and the possessive. 
If, however, case means a logical relation, then are the number of 
cases almost innumerable, for a noun may certainly stand in almost 
numberless relations to other words. The simple fact, then, is, 
that the number of case-forms of nouns is two, of pronouns three, 
while the number of case-relations of both nouns and pronouns is 
legion. 

Now, with this fact in mind, note the following. According to the 
various authorities quoted below, there are 

1. No Cases. Cardell, Tooke, Gilchrist, and Brightland. 

2. One Case. Buchanan, the author of the “ Old British Gram- 
mar,” and Dr. Adam. 

Dr. Adam says: “In English, nouns have only one case, viz., the 
possessive.” 

3. Two Cases. W. B. Fowle, who considers the one the case 
of the agent, and the other the case of the object. 

Spencer, who says: “Nouns have two (case) forms, the simple and 
the possessive.” 

Webber, Johnson, Priestly, Ash, Bicknell, Fisher, Dalton and 
Lowth, likewise make two cases. 
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4. Turee Cases, Murray, Adams, Ainsworth, Alden, Alger, 
Bacon, and many others, 

5. Four Cases. Dearborn, Bucke, Allen, Hazen, Mulligan, 
Goodnow (cf Maine), Goldsborough (of Cambridge), Wells (of 
Andover), Weld (of Portland), Clark (of Bloomfield, N. Y.), and 
many others. 

6. Five Cases. S. R. Hall (formerly Principal of the Semi- 
nary of Teachers in Andover), O. B. Pierce. 

7. Srx Cases. Brown, Corr, Dilworth, McIntosh, Dobson (of 
Philadelphia), and others. 

Thus our grammarians make the number of cases of English 
nouns range from zero to siz. Is it not manifest, that there is 
really no just conception at all of the matter in question? Is it 
not equally manifest, that all this misconception arises from this 
very thing to which we just now referred, viz., confounding the 
grammar and the logic in the whole discussion? Thus, one man 
(Dr. Adams) says, English nouns have only one case, viz., the pos- 
sessive; while others —viz., Wallis, Brightland, Wm. 8S. Balch 
(formerly of Providence, R. I.)—say, there is no possessive case. 
Balch says: “ We regard it as a false and unnecessary distinction.” 

Now we say, these men do not know what they are talking about. 
Such variety of opinion about so simple a matter as grammatical 
case is simply incompatible with a clear conception of the thing 
itself. 

But what has been said about case applies equally to almost all 
other grammatical discussions. You will find the same variety of 
opinion about number, person, gender, mood, tense, etc. Now syntax 
has to do directly with all these grammatical facts. How, then, can 
there be any success on the part of the pupil in syntax, when he 
has really no just conception whatever of what he is called upon 
to accomplish ! 

Now what is to be done? Simply, what we have already re- 
marked. Let the pupil understand clearly, everywhere and always, 
the difference between the form and the thought; let him know, for 
instance, that grammatically there are two, and only two number- 
forms, while there are numbers innumerable, logically considered ; 
that there are in the case of nouns éwo, and only two case-/orms, 
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while here, likewise, the case-relations are innumerable ; then let him 
understand, that in grammatical syntax, he has to do orly with the 
proper combination of these forms, and a new light will break in at 
once upon his mind, and a new interest be created in his lessons in 
grammar. 

But we are admonished that our article is already too long. We 
must therefore postpone the consideration of the second “ difficulty ” 
noted in the commencement of this article, until the next number 
of the Teacher. H. R. G. 





REPLY TO “PRACTICAL TEACHER.” 


In the May number of the Teacher, we attempted some stric- 
tures upon Walton’s new Arithmetic. Among the many points we 
might have presented, we limited ourselves to three: first, the 
rejection of the word “times,” in reciting multiplication and divi- 
sion; second, the teaching that in a proportion the product of the 
extremes is not necessarily equal to the product of the means; 
third, the adoption of such nice distinctions as lead to excessive 
verbiage, obscuring the sense and approaching the ridiculous. 

We also, in that article, attempted to establish the principle, that 
In all arithmetical processes we operate upon abstract numbers 
alone. 

We did our work with such ability as we had; and it is pleas- 
ant to reflect, that since “ Practical Teacher” has noticed our work, 
our estimation of that work is not diminished. He says some 
parts of our article are “lost upon him.” If he had applied that 
remark to the whole article, he might have saved most of his other 
remarks. But then we should not have learned that there is a 
second individual so bold as to venture the assertion, “ there is no 
authority whatever for saying that the product of the extremes is 
equal to the product of the means when four terms are in propor- 
tion”! 

All that “ Practical Teacher” says about marbles, has nothing 
to do with real arithmetical multiplication. Such illustrations, in 
skilful hands, may serve well with very young scholars. We 
ourself sometimes illustrate division by reference to real objects; 
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thus, suppose the dividend to be a cask of molasses, the divisor a 
gallon measure, and the quotient the number of “times” the 
measure must be filled in drawing off the liquor. But this busi- 
ness should be attended to before the scholar reaches Walton’s 
book. We said, in skilful hands. But we cannot say we think 
“Practical Teacher’s” hands are such; or, if his illustration 
should throw any light upon the subject, that light would be an 
ignis futuus, leading the mind away from the important fact, that 
multiplication is an involution of factors, and not simply an aggre- 
gation of equal numbers, almost identical with addition. 

One not unimportant advantage in the use of the word “ dimes” 
in this connection, is the application of that shade of meaning im- 
plying involution. Dr. Webster says, in defining this word, “ Rep- 
etition: as folding cloth four times; four times four are sixteen,’ 
etc. But “ Practical Teacher” may not consider Dr. Webster of 
“any authority whatever.” 

Moreover, all“ Practical Teacher’s” criticisms upon our language 
have nothing to do with Mr. Walton’s language; that remains as 
circumlocutory and unhandy as ever. 

As a specimen of the fairness of these criticisms, we ask atten- 
tion to the following. Quoting from our article, ‘‘It is the abstract 
numbers themselves that we write, and martial in various evolu- 
tions,” he here exclaims, “ Will the critic be so kind as to inform 
us what it is to write an abstract number in various evolutions, or 
what it is to martial an abstract number in various evolutions?” If 
we supposed there were one other reader of the Teacher upon 
whom our statement was “lost,” we would cheerfully illustrate. 
But we will not pursue the subject further, believing that all who 
read our former article formed their own conclusions, and will 
govern themselves accordingly. J.S. BR. 





SELECTIONS. 


AMERICAN CoLLeces. — A rightful claim to the term University, 
which seems now the engrossing desire of Presidential hearts, will 
probably be obtained by elevating the side-schools to an equal 
rank with the academic department, and rendering this the con- 
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trolling centre of a cluster of minor colleges. The prevalent use 
of this ambitious term at present arises from that same weak 
fondness for imitating English customs, without sense or fitness, 
which lead some of their presiding officers to don the antiquated 
millinery of an Oxford hat and a robe faced with purple. What- 
ever is vital and living let us snatch from the past, but leave the 
dead to bury their dead. 

But, after all, the chief trouble with our American Colleges is 
that there are too many of them. Our little corner of New 
England has, at least, fourteen; and of these Maine contains 
Bowdoin, Colby and Bates; New Hampshire, Dartmouth; Ver- 
mont, Burlington and Vermont University; Massachusetts, Har- 
vard, Amherst, Williams and Tufts; Rhode Island, Brown; 
and Connecticut, Yale, Trinity and Wesleyan University. They 
are all poor in funds, most of them deficient in students, with 
defective apparatus, insufficient libraries, and many mediocre, ill- 
paid professors. Their special departments should be presided 
over by eminent minds, fitted by nature for their work, and 
trained to it by years of thorough study; but so long as many 
public and private schools in our large cities offer teachers double 
the salaries that the colleges can afford, these last will fail to 
command the best talent, and be forced to invite to each vacant 
chair some worn-out clergyman, whose sole qualifications for the 
place are that he has failed as a preacher, and remains of the right 
stripe in theology. This practice of rendering our higher instita- 
tions of learning respectable hospitals for decayed ministers may 
be very good for their relieved parishes, but is fatal to all effi- 
ciency and eminence in the college Faculty. 

If the money our community distributes to these fourteen were 
expended upon two, if their libraries and apparatus were combined, 
the best of their professors retained at increased salaries, and our 
ablest teachers and lecturers added to their ranks, and if the whole 
body of students were sent to compete together at one or other of 
these Universities, with the help of such enlarged means and 
facilities, who can doubt that the education thus acquired would be 
vastly superior, in range and quality, to what the present limited 
resources of so many can possibly furnish.—A. G. IV., in Bos- 
ton Jouraal. 
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Screntiric EpucaTION FoR THE YounG. — Now, early scientific 
education I take to be the carrying out of nature’s policy. Its 
indications are that the child’s unfolding shall be carried on in the 
sphere of realities, and that its mind shall still be kept in intimate 
relation with some of the large tracts of natural phenomena, and 
its powers cultivated in their action upon them. This, unfor- 
tunately, is not the existing practice. Upon entering school the 
child changes worlds, and for the universe of God substitutes the 
little artificial universe of the pedagogue, hung round with maps, 
and filled with the wonderful works of the printer. In crossing 
the threshold of the school-room, the child mentally leaves behind 
the world of reality and fact, and enters a world of artificial 
representation. This change involves a total revolution of educa- 
tional methods. From that complete action of the mental facul- 
ties which is called out by experience of phenomena, and which 
results in the formation and growth of ideas, the intellectual effort is 
narrowed down to the memorizing of words,— the principal occupa- 
tion of the school-room. Early scientific education should, therefore, 
be insisted on as an inalienable right of the unfolding mind, that its 
mest important faculties shall not be suppressed and obliterated 
from want of exercise. An able educational writer has remarked, 
“Curiosity is the most marked mental characteristic of childhood. 
This trait manifests itself in the thousand questions with which the 
child assails and often annoys all those who surround him. It 
manifests itself in the exuberant and enthusiastic delight with 
which he overflows at the sight of every new thing. It manifests 
itself in the eagerness with which he lays hold of and scrutinizes 
every object within his reach which he does not understand. It 
manifests itself in the interest with which he traces the simplest 
effects to their immediate causes. It manifests itself in his lively 
sensibility to all the impressions of sense. It manifests itself in the 
activity of his observation of all the minute particulars of every new 
scene.” Such is the fruit of nature’s tutelage, and such the condi- 
tion in which she hands over the child to the teacher. Scientific 
education requires that these mental outreachings shall not be baf- 
fled and thwarted, — that this splendid capital of juvenile impulse 
and aspiration shall not be utterly wasted.— Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, in the Christian Union. 
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Examination Tests. — These tests largely determine the char- 
acter of school instruction. If they are narrow and technical, the 
instruction will be narrow and technical; if they run in a groove, 
the instruction is grooved, —and especially is this true where the 
results of examinations are used to compare schools and teachers 
Indeed, it may be stated as a general truth, that the instruction of 
a corps of pupils is not much wider or deeper than the tests by 
which it is measured. ‘Teachers very soon see that their standing 
depends on their meeting these tests, and the result is that they 
work for the examination, giving their chief attention to those 
things which will be included in the tests. When I visited the 
schools of Philadelphia in 1866,I learned that one of the ward 
schools, having a lady principal (paid half wages, of course) had 
the highest standing of any in the city. I visited the school, and 
was surprised at the fext-bookish, technical character of the in- 
struction. Mensuration was taught for several weeks; the events 
and dates of United States History were laboriously memorized. 
I was struck with the importance attached to these things, and 
asked for the reason. The teacher replied, “I understand your 
question. ‘The standing of my school depends upon the per cent. 
of correct answers my pupils give to the questions used in the an- 
nual examinations. These tests call for certain results, and | am 
preparing my wares fur the market. I knowl am not doing the 
‘work I ought to do, but my standing as a teacher depends upon 
my success in meeting these examinations.” How many teachers 
are teaching not so well as they know how, but to meet the super- 
intendeut’s tests or the tests of the school board ? 

Let me again ask whether examination tests are not too much 
adapted to the instruction? In some schools the questions are 
made to fit the known character of the teaching. When I taught 
in Cleveland, years ago, one of the Grammar School Principals and 
myself frequently subjected our classes to the same examinations. 
Instead of forming our own questions, we took those used in the 
schools of Boston, and other cities, though many of the questions 
were not applicable to our instruction or books. If our classes 
reached from fifty to sixty per cent. on such questions, we thought 
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it better than an average of ninety per cent. on questions specially 
adapted to our teaching. Our pupils were not flattered by high 
percentages, and the school board and the people were not de- 
ceived. Mr. President, I have not taught for several years, but I 
believe there are no schools in Ohio in which the classes can stand 
ninety per cent. and above, on any fair test. These high percent- 
ages are only reached by narrow tests and special cramming, and 
this, too, at the sacrifice of a broad and thorough culture. — E. E, 
White, at the meeting of Ohio Superintendents. 





FENELON aS A Tutor.—In 1689, a happy event for the world 
of letters occurred in the appointment of Fenelon to be the tutor 
of Louis, Duke of Burgundy, the son of the Dauphin. He applied 
himself to his new task with untiring and conscientious devotion, 
and the account of his manner of fulfilling it is exceedingly interest- 
ing. His first care was to study well the character and disposition 
of his pupil. The result of this investigation was anything but en- 
couraging. The Duke of Saint Simon, who was well acquainted with 
the young prince, states that he was naturally stubborn, haughty, and 
unkind. He was endowed with strong passions, and fond of every 
sort of animal gratification. His temper was so violent that in his 
fits of rage it was dangerous to attempt to control him. He 
would tear and break whatever came to his hands, and be carried 
away by such outbursts of fury that his life seemed to be really in 
danger. He was fond of the pleasures of the table and of the 
chase, naturally cruel, and brimful of a pride that led him to look 
upon other men as objects of usefulness and amusement, rather 
than as beings equal to himself. Such was the pupil confided to 
the care of Fenelon; and under his wise and gentle guidance the 
headstrong, selfish, and cruel boy became kind, generous, modest, 
and remarkable for perfect and unfailing self-control. The beset- 
ting sin of the young prince was a perverseness of temper always 
hard to manage, and ready, for the slightest cause, to break out 
into open rebellion, on which occasions no one had been able to 
control him. Fenelon’s manner of correcting this fault is full of 
instruction. He avoided direct attacks and punishments, seeking, 
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by gentle remonstrance and good-natured railery, to lead the boy 
into being ashamed of his fault. When there was a prospect of 
being listened to, he would make use of simple maxims showing 
the folly and wickedness of angry passion, and explaining his re- 
marks by familiar illustrations likely to be easily understood and 
remembered. Sometimes he yielded without remonstrance, avoid- 
ing all recourse to authority or personal influence unless he was well 
assured that it would prove successful. The little work known as 
Fenelon’s Fables was composed piecemeal, each fable being called 
forth by some fault the prince had committed, or for the purpose 
of helping him to remember some moral point, and leading him 
gradually on in the system of improvements his tutor had adopted. 
— J. W. Cummings, in the Catholic World. 





Se_r-TauGut. — Many men are said to be self-taught. No man 
was ever taught in any other way. Do you suppose a man is a 
bucket, to be hung on the well of knowledge and pumped full? 
Man is a creature that learns by the exertion of his own faculties, 
There are aids to learning, of various kinds; but, no matter how 
many of these aids a man may be surrounded by, after all, the 
learning is that which he himself acquires. And, whether he be in 
college or out of college, in school or out of school, every man 
must educate himself And in our times and our community every 
man has the means of doing it.— H. W. Beecher. 





Osstinacy Overcome.— A gentleman related in my presence a 
little incident which I give as I heard it. A wagon was passing 
heavily laden with slates; the horse stopped, refusing to be urged 
or cajoled into starting. Of course, I expected, as usual, to see 
the driver use his whip, or perhaps his heavy boots, with an accom- 
paniment of shouts and oaths, to remind the animal of his neglect 
of duty; he went to the wagon, and commenced fumbling in its 
depths. Now, thought I, that poor horse will receive a most 


tremendous beating; and I waited the issue with bated breath. 
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But instead of the heavy stake which I anticipated, he drew out an 
old wooden bucket, the outside covered with meal, the remains of 
former lunches; ran along the road for some distance before the 
horse, and set it down. The animal, true to his instincts, forget- 
ting his former obstinacy and whims, hurried towards the well-re- 
membered receptacle of former enjoyments, and the battle was won 
by a little quiet management, saving pain and trouble for both man 
and beast. Now, thought I,as I weuf on my way rejoicing, here 
is a lesson for educators. Don’t oe and push and swear and 


scold, but accomplish your object, whether it be with child or 
“dumb animal,” by means of some incentive to the performance of 
duty, which shall recall pleasures past, or be an earnest of joys to 
come. — “ Teacher,” in “ Our Dumb Animals.” 





Pickine up THoucuts. — Boys, you have heard of blacksmiths 
who became mayors and magistrates of towns and cities, and men 
of great wealth and influence. What was the secret of their suc- 
cess? Why, they picked up nails and pins in the street, and car- 
ried them home in the pockets of their waistcoats. Now, you must 
pick up thoughts in the same way, and fill your mind with them; 
and they will grow into other thoughts, almost while you are 
asleep. The world is full of thoughts, and you will find them 
strown everywhere in your path. — Elihu Burritt. 





SOWING. 


ARE we sowing seeds of kindness ? 
They shall blossom bright ere long. 
Are we sowing seeds of discord ? 
They shall ripen into wrong. 
Are we sowing seeds of honor ? 
They shal) bring forth golden grain. 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood ? 
We shall yet reap bitter pain. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY STUDIES. 


Tue theory is that certain studies shall be pursued in the Grammar 
Schools to a certain point, or until the specified standard of attain- 
ment in these studies has been reached by the scholars, and then 
these scholars are to be transferred to the High School to continue 
further these same studies and to take up new. The Grammar 
School work is considered done, and the High School has nothing to 
do with that, except to build upon it. The theory ought to be that 
the High School, besides doing its own proper work, shall improve 
and strengthen that heretofore done. A scholar entering with a cer- 
tain amount of arithmetical knowledge and power, for instance, should 
graduate with increased knowledge and ability. His knowledge of 
language, and skill in using it, should grow with his growth: with all 
his knowledge of trigonometry, geology, metaphysics, and Greek, 
should be a knowledge of common things, a training in the use of those 
faculties upon which this every-day life of ours makes perpetual 
demands. ’ 

We have been led to this subject by noticing the difference in the 
results of the examination of High School graduates and of Grammar 
School graduates for admission to the Girls’ High and Normal 
School, Boston. Every year a few graduates of the High Schools in 
the vicinity of Boston enter the High and Normal to take a year’s course 
in the Training Department. These must pass the regular examina- 
tion for admission to the school. It is very seldom one reaches the 
standard prescribed for admission, and most fall very far below it. 
They are usually admitted, however, because their High School course 
of study is taken into account. Some of them have graduated from 
their respective schools with the highest honors, have good ability, 
and would no doubt pass an excellent examination in their more 
recent studies. The results of these examinations, and some other 
facts, have brought us to the conclusion that if the graduating 
classes of our High Schools should be subjected to the same tests that 
were applied upon their entrance, the number of scholars falling below 


the standard for admission would be by no means small. 
32 
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It is not surprising that such scholars fall below Grammar School 
graduates, who are fresh from the studies in which they are examined, 
and who, perhaps, have been especially *‘ crammed” for the occasion. 
But it is surprising that they fall so far below, and in such branches as 
arithmetic and grammar. Surely High School graduates should obtain 
more than forty or fifty per cent on a set of plain and practical arith- 
metical questions, or on a set of grammar questions which avoided 
technicalities and related only to what every ordinary scholar should 
know. In the smaller items of geographical and historical knowledge 
one might expect, and be glad to find, comparative failure. But on as 
fair sets of questions as those used on the occasions referred to, one 
is scarcely prepared for such weak results. 

The questions arise, why is this failure? and what is the remedy? 
The difficulty is, that in too many of our High Schools the elementary 
studies are almost entirely ignored. The Grammar Schools attended 
to them, and taught the elementary branches for all time we are told. 
If they did not, the High Schools can do nothing about it, and the 
work must be forever undone. They have their own programme of 
studies, and there is no time for anything else. It is outrageous to 
demand Grammar School work of the High Schools. 

Yes; we are going to admit all this. We do not believe in per- 
mitting scholars to enter the High School before they are well pre- 
pared to take up its specified course of study. Far better they 
should begin the Grammar School course, and go through it all again. 
Nothing that the High School or the College has to give, will com- 
pensate for the lack of a good elementary education. With that for 
a foundation to build upon, both High School and College can do 
better and higher work. 

But we think the High School programme of studies may be so 
ordered as to give a place for frequent exercises in the elementary 
studies, — exercises so arranged as to keep in mind and make per- 
manent what has already been learned, and to connect with it addi- 
tional knowledge. The larger portion of High School scholars com- 
plete their school education in the High School. They go from the 
school into active life. Hence it is exceedingly important that they 
graduate not simply with a good knowledge of the branches last 
studied, but with the circle of their school education, be it a large 
one or a small, made complete. A good examination in Greek will 
not compensate for a lack of knowledge of English, nor the ability 
to demonstrate the binomial theorem, for a want of facility and cor- 
rectness in arithmetical processes, so far as every-day life is con- 
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cerned. While the higher uses of knowledge are subserved, let not 
the lower be forgotten. Let the schools send forth young men and 
young women well grounded in the first principles of a true educa- 
tion, with minds well furnished with available knowledge and ability 
to use it in meeting the demands of life. There can be no better 
foundation for usefulness in the world, or for even the highest culture. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
































Tais Association held its Forty-first Annual Meeting at Worcester, commen- 
cing on Wednesday, the 27th of July, at 11 o’clock, a.m. Prof. S. S. Greene, of 
Providence, occupied the chair, Prayer was offered by Rev. T. E. St. John. 
His Honor, Mayor Blake, welcomed the Institute to Worcester in a very appro- 
priate address. President Greene happily responded, and then addressed the 
Institute in his usual wise and effective manner. Committees were appointed 
as follows: 

On nominations ; — D. B. Hagar, of Salem; A. P. Marble, of Worcester; J. 
S. Barrell, of Lewiston, Maine; D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I. ; M. G. Daniell, 
of Boston ; David Crosby, of Nashua, N. H.; and D. N. Camp, of New Britain, 
Conn. 

On Teachers, and Teachers’ Places: — T. W. Bicknell, of Providence, R. I. ; 
J. S. Russell, Lowell ; and H. E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn, 

On Resolutions: — A. J. Phipps, Medford; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. ; 
and Thomas H. Barnes, of Boston. 

The afternoon session commenced with a very valuable paper upon “ The 
Duty of our Larger Towns and Cities to support Evening Schools,” by Rev. 
A. A. Miner, President of Tufts College. A spirited discussion followed, in 
which J. C, Greenough, of Westfield, J. H. Twombley, of Charlestown, Daniel 
Leach, of Providence, Z. Richards, of Washington, Rev. O. Clute, of Vineland, 
N. J., and Samuel Austin, of Providence, participated. The necessity of sup- 
porting such schools, and the success attending those already established, were 
clearly set forth. 

Mr. L. W. Mason, of Boston, gave a lesson to a small class of Worcester chil- 
dren, for the purpose of illustrating his method of teaching music. He was emi- 
nently successful, delighting the children, and the audience. In the evening 
Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown University, gave a fine lecture. His subject was, 
“ Poetry of Education.” 


THURSDAY, July 28. 


Rev. G. B. Gow, of Worcester, reada paper upon “The Relation of Acad- 
emies.” This gave rise to an interesting discussion. The participants were A. 
P. Stone, of Portland, Me., A. E. Winship, of Bridgewater, Daniel Leach, A. 
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Phipps, D. B. Hagar, O. Clute, R. M. Sargent, of Princeton, and Z. Richards. 
Rev. J. C. SrocksripGe, of Providence, read a scholarly paper on ‘ The 
Prussian System of Common Schools.” 

The afternoon session commenced with the reading of an admirable paper on 
“The Bible in Public Schools,” by Rev. ANprEw P. PeaBopy, D.D., of Har- 
vard University. We give the following abstract : — 

Dr. Peabody believed the Bible is essential to instruction in history, in ethics, 
in literature. Our English version has done more than all things else toward 
educating our children in a pure English education. On mere secular grounds 
we cannot dispense with it, even were we to admit the inexpediency of religious 
teaching in our schools, But there is no reason for excluding religious influence, 
if it be not sectarian; and the Bible —a non-sectarian manual — is the only 
resource by which we can prevent conscientious teachers imparting their own 
sectarian ideas, The objections are made by infidels and Roman Catholics. The 
former, however, are not forward, nor yet united, in urging their objections. 
They are intelligent enough to know that their children need some outside 
knowledge of the Bible and its contents, and are often glad to have them receive a 
Christian education. Roman Catholics complain that our translation is sectarian. 
It is not so, as against them. It was not made for, or in the interests of, Puritan- 
ism; but if less than fair sometimes, it ison the side of Romanism. Learned Roman 
atholics admit that our version is accurate and fair. The Douay Bible is in bad 
English,and is a mere translation of a poor translation. The actual claim of the Ro- 
manists is for a division of the school fund, and the support, at the public expense, 
of sectarian schools. The claim cannot be maintained on any equitable grounds, 
for the contributions of our Roman Catholic citizens are too small to give them a 
right to claim a division of the public funds. Then too, Roman Catholics, as 
owing and owning fealty toa foreign potentate, have vacated their own rights as 
citizens. There is, too, on the part of some portion of our imported citizens, a 
disposition to make encroachments at every point, and this is but part of a sys- 
tem opposed to our liberties. 

The Bible should be used devotionally, furnishing language for prayer and 
praise, responsive reading and singing. Edifying and instructive portions ought 
to be read, where the scholars are of a suitable age to profit by them. Over 
and above all, the Bible should be freely used for reference and instruction, as a 
standard work, for whatever wisdom and knowledge may be drawn from it. 

Witi1AM C. CoLLAr, of Boston, then offered the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the public safety and the 


highest interests of education demand that the Bible should not be excluded 
from the public schools. 


This resolution he proceeded to sustain by reading a carefully prepared 
paper, for which we have not now room. 

G. E. Wu1tTeMorgE, of East Providence, said this question was a vital one with 
the people of his neighborhood. Admitting, himself, the full value of religious 
teaching, the question with him was whether instruction in schools could not be 


separated as in the secular and religious press, so as to have special schools for 
each class of instruction. 
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Rev. Mr. CLuTe would not yield to any in a sincere reverence for religious 
education ; but this questioh of the reading of the Bible in the public school 
went down to the foundation principles of our national government ; and while 
acknowledging our great indebtedness to the Bible, he must protest against the 
adoption of the resolution. If a family from the cultivated portion of New 
England should settle in Utah, they would not like to be compelled to have 
their children obliged to read and be instructed in the book of Mormon. The 
conscientious Jew or Roman Catholic has the same feeling in regard to having 
his child compelled to read the Bible. The State had no right to interfere with 
the conscience of any man in the State; but is bound to protect every man in the 
exercise of his own religion. But the State became sectarian and tyrannical 
when it compelled all to attend to certain religious exercises. It was adopting a 
State religion to compel all scholars in the public schools to read the Bible. 
There would be no necessary ignorance of the Bible in consequence of its ban- 
ishment from the public schools so long as there were churches and Sabbath 
schools earnestly engaged in teaching its truths. 

No one wished to injure the public schools, but it was simply a question of the 
perfunctory reading of the Bible and the perfunctory prayer in the public 
schools, or of making our people more truly religious by a more systematic and 
reverential use of the Bible; the present mode of reading was formal, and often 
worse in its effect than a neglect to read at all. Children often had their con- 
sciences hardened instead of quickened by the process. The question was one 
that would agitate the Republic to its foundation stone; and the time would 
surely come when the reading of the Bible in the schoois would be omitted. The 
Bible and Christianity need no support from the State; they will support them- 
selves, as they are abundantly able to do. 

M. C. Sressins of Springfield. 1 listened with great interest to the 
able and profound discussion which we had in the opening paper, by the Rev. 
Dr. Peabody. It was an unusually full discussion, reaching down through the 
layer of expediency, and planted on the solid rock of eternal principles. (Ap- 
plause.) I have listened with interest to what has since been said. But I have 
ceased to believe that we are now living in the days of inspired prophets. 
Therefore I lay very little stress upon the most positive declarations of any 
human being as to what will surely be in the future. ‘ 

I will not waste one moment of the precious time of the Institute in trying to 
prove that all the gentleman who has just taken his seat has declared will be, 
will not be; because I do not know anything aboutit. But I do believe we 
have no right to treat this as a question of mere expediency. As to the sep- 
aration of secular from 1eligious teaching, I do not know any definite line of 
separation. If any journal takes the ground that it will not have any religious 
teaching in it, it is too secular to be in my family, it is too secular to be accepted 
by me as a safe teacher not only in morals, but in the great principles of the 
State. And if it be true that there is anywhere a religious journal that has 
nothing to say about questions of state, of education, etc., a religious journal 
that never undertakes to bring the two into close and vital connection, that 
journal is too impracticable for me. When our pilgrim fathers came from across 
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the water and laid here the foundations of a republic, I do not believe they 
dreamed that any of their sons would ever rise up, and in their name protest 
against the use of the Bible in the public schools. If they could have seen so 
far into the future, I think they would have taken special pains to protest against 
any such person claiming such a fatherhood. The foundations of the State which 
our puritan fathers laid were upon a corner-stone which they believed to be 
more solid, more broad than any other, and that corner-stone was the divine 
Scriptures. And those laws which we have that can be traced most directly to 
the principles of our forefathers are just the laws which most distinctly and de- 
voutly recognize the religious element in all our relations. 

I cannot understand where the question of conscience legitimately comes in. 
What do men make of conscience? What is conscience? Is it that which says 
“T won't”? That definition answers more closely to the use that is made of it 
sometimes than any other I can give. We are the children of a divine Father, 
made in his image, controlled by His government ; and I believe we cannot think 
right thoughts without recognizing our relations and our obligations to Him. 
That science which is emasculated of all religious elements is a godless science, 
an untrue science. If I were called upon, as a condition of holding a position 
as a teacher, to ignore the proper position of the Bible, I should regard it as de- 
nying God for the sake of my dinner, to comply with such a condition. In no 
New England State have the people gone so far as to recognize the plausibility 
even of such a plea as we have had for the banishment of the Bible from the 
schools, If we were to admit the correctness of such a plea, where is the stop- 
ping place? Has not the same party just as good a right to object to the use of 
any text-book on chemistry or any natural science, that recognizes the fact that 
the laws of nature are not some abstruse, dry working of a machine, but the work 
of God through processes conducted by His Almighty hand? There is no place 
where we can stop, if the main point is once yielded. As to the case of the 
family in Utah it is not a parallelone. Are we going to yield to such a plea as 
that after we have founded this nation which has had a history unlike that of 
any other on the globe, and which owes its grand distinction to the peculiarity of 
its nniversal religious teachings, and the permeating influence of this same 
blessed Bible? Are we ready to give up our position to those who come to us 
from the old, effete monarchies and say, I want to come in, and you must there- 
fore throw away your principles? If we are ready to take such a position as that 
we should renounce all claim to the Divine care, out of which has grown so 
much prosperity, and cast in our lot with heathenism. Have we no culture, 
no piety, no reverence, and no gratitude to recognize our obligations to Him 
to whom we owe all we have? If not, we forfeit all title to any expectation of 
similar favors in the future. 

Mr. Joun Knertanpv. Before this question had assumed its present posi- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that it would be better on the whole if we did not 
attempt to make use of the Bible in the public schools. We are too much re- 
stricted by the laws of the State. We are simply permitted to read the Bible, 
any portion we may choose, but a single word of explanation or comment can- 
not be uttered. No matter if a word is used in a sense exactly opposite its 
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present signification, or if one wishes to show how it was that the body of the 
sick man could be let down through the roof of the house, the law forbids a 
single word of explanation. Then, too, I saw that the reading of Scripture in 
school was done formally; not feelingly and lovingly. The scholars themselves 
were not interested in it. So my very love for. the Bible led me to doubt the 
expediency of requiring it to be read in the public schools. I would not have 
the Bible forced upon any man, woman or child ; I love it too well. I do not 
believe we do the cause of Christianity any service by compelling teachers or 
scholars to read the Bible. If read, it should be read lovingly and in the true 
spirit. I felt, therefore, that it was desirable there should be some change in the 
matter. 

But the question of the use of the Bible in school, and the question of the 
exclusion of the Bible from the school, are two very different things; and I am 
sure no one can be more unwilling that the Bible should be excluded from our 
New England schools than am I. Yesterday I walked over the hill in Plymouth 
where the very first puritans, Gov. Carver, and others, were buried, and I can- 
not stand here and say in their name, exclude the Bible from the schools of 
New England. No; for if we consult history we shall find that the very schools 
which we so love and cherish came out of the puritan love of the Bible. They 

ted schools that their children might learn to read the Bible. The schools 

founded on the Bible, and it has been in them from that day to this; and I 

do &ot wish to see the day when it shall be excluded from them. I am willing 

to make every concession that can reasonably be demanded, but I hope for more 
and better use of the Bible rather than less. 

I do not think the merits of the question are actually met when it is said we 
must exclude the Bible, because the Catholic denies it as a matter of conscience. 
Our New England States certainly rest upon a Christian foundation. The 
Bible has been recognized by both church and state from the beginning. They 
who join us come into a Bible country, and what advantages we offer them! 
In what nation on the earth can they receive the same? Is it fair in them to 
ask of us who cheerfully welcome them to all these advantages, so great a sao- 
rifice? I hope the day may never come, when the Bible cannot be read in the 
public schools of Massachusetts. May it be more and more appreciated, and 
render better service, not only in the schools, but in the cofhmunity. 

Mr. CoLLar thought it impossible to separate the teaching in the public 
schools into secular and religious, by having separate schools. As to the per- 
functory reading of the Bible, though it is possible, it is not more likely to 
be, perhaps, than perfunctory teaching of Arithmetic or any other branch, that 
depends on the teacher. 

Rev. Mr. CLure again spoke against the adoption of the resolution, at the 
same time repeating his love for the Bible. He thought the principle of the 
resolution opposed to the fundamental principles of republican government. 
But neither catholics nor infidels would oppose the introduction of the Bible 
except on the ground of the religious teachings derived from it. 

Mr, Kxeevanp explained that he did not favor the compulsory reading of the 
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Bible, or the compulsory use of the Lord’s Prayer, by teachers. Arithmetic 
may be taught in. a perfunctory manner, and no harm done comparatively. 
A child may be taught that two and two are four, and his reception of the truth 
be not aflected by the manner in which it isdone, But it is not so in teaching 
him, or reading to him, the Sermon on the Mount. 

Gro. B. Emerson said that in every school, religious instruction should be 
given all the time ; but sectarianism, theology, ought not to be given at all. Those 
great doctrines of immortality and accountability, the great parable of the tal- 
ents, can be taught in no words so well as in the words of the Bible itself. These 
things relate to the religious nature of man, and should always be taught; but 
theology, sectarianism, never. (Applause.) 

Hon. Josepn Wuite. In response to an inquiry in regard to the law of 
Massachusetts on the subject, said he was sorry to say that it is substantially as 
stated by Mr. Kneeland. The penalty, however, he said facetiously, was only a 
smitten conscience for violating it. It was an outrage upon a great people to put 
such a law on the statute book; but there it stands! If I should attempt to 
point out the road where the poor man fell among thieves, or to give a pupil an 
idea of the height of Goliath, it would be a violation of the law, which says the 
Bible must be read without note or comment. Pardon me for a remark or two. 
The gentleman from New Jersey thought we must be careful how we crowd this 
question upon the community. Crowd it upon the community! Crowd the use 
of the Bible upon the community! Why, it has been the common law in the 
community from the time the first foot-steps of the fathers were made on the shore 
of Plymouth, until this hour. It is not the Statute law that puts the Bible into 
Massachusetts schools; it is the common law. And it was not till 1855, when 
there was a desperate effort to remove the Bible from the schools, that the pres- 
ent Statute was enacted. Let us hear no more of an attempt to crowd the Bible 
upon the people. 

Again, as to this matter of conscience, who are we? Are we Jews? Are we 
infidels? Are we catholics? No, sir, we are a Christian people, such a people 
as God never sent forth, since Israel crossed the Red Sea. This nation is a 
Christian nation, and this State ; and it acknowledges God in every step of its 
legislation; and now to turn round and say we ought not to teach Christianity 
here, what is that but turning our backs upon the fathers and upon God, who 
says he will punish the nations that forget Him. How the Bible shall be used, 
what shall be the spirit of the individual teacher, are questions for the conscience 
of the teacher, and perhaps of the committee who employ him. But the grand 
fact stands out that republican institutions are the outgrowth of Christianity, and 
never have existed, and never can exist without the Bible. I thank God this 
question has to be met in my day. Mr. Josiah Quincy stated this matter ex- 
actly when he said long ago, “ there can be no freedom without morality ; there 
can be no morality without religion ; there can be no religion without Christian- 
ity; and there can be no Christianity without the Bible.” 

But really, it is not a question whether the Bible shall be used in the schools; 
it is a question whether there shall be any common schools. That underlies the 
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. whole of the movement to-day. Turn out the Bible and then they will say they 
are Godless schools, and you must confess that they are so when you have turned 
out the very book that made them otherwise. When that is done, the country is 
divided up into little sectarian schools, a Congregational school here, a Presby- 
terian, a Baptist, a Catholic or a Sandemanian school there, and the result is no 
schools of any value at all; no union at all, but sects, cliques, divisions and 
death. No, sir, let us use God’s word, let us teach those grand, fundamental 
principles of Christianity. We need not dwell upon points in regard to which 
we differ from each other. We stand on ground that cannot be shaken. We 
stand under the open cope of heaven, and shall we not teach God’s word? I 
sympathize with words which I have quoted more than once on this subject, by 
Mr. Choate, that unparalleled man, “ We will not give up the Bible as long as 
there is enough of Plymouth Rock left to make a gun-flint of, or a powder dust 
to float in the air.” 

The vote was then taken on Mr. Collar’s resolution, and it was passed by a 
very large vote, only two members rising in the negative. 

The thanks of the Institute were presented to Dr. Peabody for his excellent 
paper, and a copy requested for publication. 

The Committee on the Revision of the Constitution presented the Constitution 
in a new draft. Their report was accepted,and the Constitution as reported 
unanimously adopted. 

In the evening Dr. George B. Loring, of Salem, was listened to with much 
gratification on ‘* Progress of Female Education, and Woman as an Educator.” 


Fripay, July 29. 


The first exercise was a paper by Prof. Wm. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge. 
Subject: ‘* A General Course of Study.” 

A discussion followed in regard to the ideas advanced in the paper. Mr. Col- 
lar, F. L. Capen of Boston, Mr. Crosby, Mr. Tolman of Pittsfield, Mr. Clute, M. 
C. Stebbins, Rey. C. V. Spear, Sec. White, D. B. Hagar, and Prot. Atkinson 
took part. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented and accepted. It showed an improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the Institute.. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Clute, the Board of Directors were requested to con- 
sider the propriety of inviting some competent person to prepare a paper on Kin- 
dergarten Schools, to be presented at the next annual meeting. 

The first business of the afternoon was the choice of officers. Prof. Greene 
declined a re-election. Officers were chosen as follows : — 

President : Abner J. Phipps, Medford. 

Vice-Presidents: William Russell, Lancaster; Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn. ; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; George B. Emerson, Boston; Nathan 
Hedges, Newark, N. J.; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I.; Zalmon Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; David N. Camp, 
New Britain, Conn.; John D. Philbrick, Boston; Alpheus Crosby, Salem; 
Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn.; D. 
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B. Hagar, Salem; A. P. Stone, Portland, Me.; John Kneeland, Boston; B. 
G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. 
Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph White, Williamstown; Charles Hammond, 
Monson; Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I.; John W. Dickinson, West- 
field; Merrick Lyon, Providence, R. I.; Samuel W. Mason, Boston; A. A. 
Miner, Boston; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I. ; David Crosby, Nashua, N. 
H.; William P. Atkinson, Cambridge; W. E. Sheldon, Waltham; Geo. T. Lit- 
tlefield, Charlestown; J. P. Averill, Northampton; Elbridge Smith, Boston; F. 
F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater; Warren Johnson, 
Augusta, Me.; A. M. Payson, Portsmouth, N. H.; James S. Barrell, Lewiston, 
Me.; William C. Collar, Boston; A. C. Hardy, Concord, N. H. 

Recording Secretary: D.'W. Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary: C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 

Counsellors: A. P. Marble, Worcester; George N. Bigelow, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; M. G. Daniell, Boston; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; N. A. Calkins, 
New York City; J. W. Webster, Boston; J. H. Twombly, Charlestown ; 
Homer B. Sprague, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. N. Camp, Burlington, Vt.; T. W, 
Bicknell, Providence, R. I.; J. E. Edgerly, Manchester, N. H.; A. E, Winship. 
Bridgewater. 

Hon, Josep Waite, Secretary of the Board of Education, read a paper on 
“Compulsory Education,” which, with the replies to the questions asked him, 
gave much satisfaction. 

The customary resolutions were then adopted, together with one relating to 
the decease of Charles E. Valentine, late Master of the Quincy School, Boston. 

Addresses upon the general subject of education were then made by D. 
Crosby of Nashua, T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, N. Y., Z. Richards, and Prof. 
Allen of Pennsylvania. 

The Institute then adjourned sine die, after singing the customary doxology. 





MEETING OF THE STATE CONVENTION. 


Tue programme of exercises for the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Association of Teachers, is published in the 
present number. It will be seen that every arrangement has been 
made for a good meeting. The last two meetings of the association 
have been so large, earnest, and profitable, that the Board of Directors, 
with great unanimity, decided that the next meeting shall be con- 
ducted upon the same plan, and held in the same city. 

We are not of the number who think the meetings of the State 
Association should always be held in Boston, but we are glad that the 
meeting for the present year will be held there. We hope to welcome 
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the teachers from all parts of the State, and want to see the largest 
meeting the Association has ever held. We want it also to be the 
most inspiring, and the most promising of results. Let no time be 
lost in petty discussions on minor matters, or in the consideration of 
side-questions. Let the subjects brought before the different sections 
of the Assuciation be handsomely and thoroughly discussed. Short 
speeches, and to the point ! — should be the motto of the speakers. 

The respective School Committees of our cities and towns will no 
doubt grant permission to teachers to close their schools for the pur- 
pose of attending the meeting ; and, we hazard the opinion, will think 
all the better of those whose educational zeal and professional interest 
lead them to attend. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tuurspay, October 20. 


GENERAL MEETING AT LOWELL Institute HALL. 


7.30 P. M. Opening exercises, and transaction of business. 
8 P.M. Address. (The lecturer to be announced.) 


Fripay, October 21. 


Higgs Scuoor SECTION, IN THE HALL OF THE ENGLISH HicH 
ScnHoot, Beprorp STREET. 


9 A.M. Miscellaneous business. 

9.15 A. M. <A paper by J. C. Greenough, Westfield Normal School. Sub- 
‘ect: “ The use of text-books.” 

9.40 A.M. Discussion of the paper. 

10.30 A.M. A paper by M. G. Daniell, Roxbury Latin School. Subject: 
“ What is needed in a Latin Grammar for schools ?” 

11 A. M. Discussion of the paper. ; 

11.80 A. M. A paper by H. B. Cushing, Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 
Subject: “ A Course of study for Classical Schools.” 

12 M. Discussion of the paper. 

12.30 P. M. <A paper by A. C. Perkins, Lawrence High School. Subject 
“ Tilustrations in Chemistry.” 

2.30 P. M. A paper by Carlos Slafter, Dedham High School. Subject: 

Should the study of the Modern Languages take the place of that of Latin and 
Greek ?” 

8 A.M. Discussion of the paper. 
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3.30 P. M. A paper by L. W. Anderson, English High School, Boston. 
Subject : “ At what age, and in what manner should the study of English Liter- 
ature, as distinct from English Grammar, be commenced and how should it sub- 
sequently be conducted ?” 

4 P.M. Discussion. 


GRAMMAR ScHooL SECTION IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


9.30 A.M. Opening exercises. 

9.45 A.M. <A paper by Geo. H. Martin, Bridgewater Normal School. Sub- 
ject: “‘ How can honor be best promoted among pupils? ” 

10.15 A. M. Discussion of the subject. 

11 A.M. H.E. Holt will illustrate with a class of children the method of 
teaching music in the Boston Grammar Schools. 

11.30 A.M. A paper by C. Goodwin Clark, Master of the Lincoln School, 
Boston. Subject: ‘‘ Geography.” 

12 M. Discussion of the subject. 

2.30 P. M. A Lecture by Prof. Morse, of the Peabody Institute, Salem. 
Subject: “* Natural History.” 

3.30 P.M. Discussion. Subject: ‘“ What is the legitimate use of the text- 
book in the study of Grammar?” 

4P.M. Apaper. Subject to be announced. 

4.30 P.M. Discussion. 


Primary Scnoo.t SEcTION IN THE HALL OF THE Rice Scuoor-Hovse. 


9 A.M. Transaction of business. 

9.30 A.M. Elementary Drawing by Mr. H. C. Hardon, master of the Shurt- 
leff School, Boston. 

10 A.M, Masic in Primary Schools. 

10.30 A.M. An illustrative lesson in Object Teaching, by Miss B. W. 


Hintz. 
11 A.M. Uses and Abuses of Object Teaching, by Jonathan Kimball, 


Superintendent of Schools, Salem. 

2.30 P.M. Teaching reading by the use of Dr. Leigh’s type. Miss K. A. 
Dwyer. 

38 P.M. Development of the Idea of Number, by Geo. A. Walton, Westfield 
Normal School. 

3.30 P. M. Physical Exercises. 

4 P.M. The management of a Primary School. 


Fripay Evenina. 
7.30 P. M. A social gathering in Faneuil Hall. 


SaTurDAY, October 22. 


GENERAL MEETING IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


9 A. M. Choice of officers, reports of committees, and general business. 
10 A.M. An address by President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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11 A. M. Discussion of any question proposed by the convention. 
12M. Addresses by prominent educators. 


Free Return Tickets will be given to members of the Association, over 
the following railways: Boston and Providence; Old Colony and Newport; 
Boston, Hartford, and Erie; Boston, Lowell and Nashua; Eastern; Boston 
and Albany; Fitchburg; Boston and Maine. 

J. W. Dickinson, President. 
James W. WessTER, Secretary. 
September 21, 1870. 
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F, A. Hrxu, late Principal of the Milford High School, has been elected 
Principal of the High School in Chelsea. Salary, $2,400. 

Lurner Wuitinc Mason, instructor of the Boston Primary Schools in 
Music, has received permission to go to Philadelphia, by request of the School 
Board of that city, to organize a similar course of instruction there. 

J. C. GreEnovuGn, of the Westfield Normal School, has declined to accept 
the Professorship in Illinois College, lately offered to him. 

Mrs, C. B. Tuomas, a lady who has had much experience in teaching, and 
who has been thoroughly trained in Froebel’s system, has been selected to take 
charge of the Kindergarten School which the Boston School Committee have 
voted to establish. 

Prof. Peters, of Litchfield Observatory, Hamilton College, announces the 
discovery of the 111th asteroid. 

Natuan Lorp, D.D., formerly President of Dartmouth College, died last 
month at Hanover, N. H., in the seventy-eighth year of his age. He was at the 
head of Dartmouth from 1828 to 1863, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Bennett Tyler. 

B G. Norturop, Secretary of the Board of Education of Connecticut, has 
been appointed by the Legislature of Virginia one of the trustees of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Joun S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School, 
and for nearly twelve years senior editor of T’he Sunday-School Times, is pre- 
paring a very thorough work embracing an exposition of the principles which 
underlie the Sabbath-School cause, setting forth its objects, organizations, methods 
and capabilities, The work will be issued from the press of J. C. Garrigues & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Cares L. Frnt, Secretary of the Board of agriculture, announces that 
the twelve hundred copies of Samuel's Report on the Birds of New England, 
purchased in accordance with the vote of the Massachusetts Legislature, are now 
ready for distribution. They are to be disposed of as follows: — 

‘*'To each free public library, and each incorporated library in the State, one 
copy ; to each incorporated natural history society in the State, one copy ; to each 
normal school, and each incorporated academy in the State, one copy ; to each 
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town and city having no free public library, one copy, to be kept at the office of 
the clerk of said city or town; to each member of the present (1870) Legislature, 
and to each officer and reporter, one copy ; to the State library, ten copies, to be 
used for making exchanges for the public documents of other states.” 


INSTRUCTION IN DrawinG. The following act was passed by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts at its last session: — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

Sec. 1. The first section of chapter thirty-eight of the General Statutes is 
hereby amended so as to include drawing among the branches of learning which 
are, by said section, required to be taught in the public schools. 

Ssc. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and town having more than 
ten thousand inhabitants shall, annually make provisions for giving free instruc- 
tion in Industrial or Mechanical Drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, 
either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the school committee. 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

EsteLi’s PRoGRAMME CLocK. We were shown at Thompson, Bigelow 
& Brown's, twenty-five and twenty-nine Cornhill, a handsome school-room 
clock, with an ingenious contrivance by which it may be made to strike at any 
desired intervals, It may be arranged for the whole day; and once arranged 
will require no changing. No matter how irregular the programme of exercises, 
the clock will give the signal for the commencement and close of each. The 
price is but fifteen dollars, hardly more than would be paid for any good time- 
keeper. It is manufactured by Hadley Brothers, Chicago. 

A New Femare Coitiece. The will of Mr. John Simmons, a citizen of 
Boston lately deceased, contains a bequest for founding and establishing in that 
city “ an institution to be called the Simmons Female College, for the purpose of 
teaching medicine, music, drawing, designing, telegraphy and other branches of 
art, science and industry best calculated to enable the scholars to acquire an in- 
dependent livelihood.” 

The whole endowment amounts to one million four hundred thousand dollars. 
The net income must be accumulated till it reaches the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Thismay then be spent at the discretion of the trustees in the pur- 
chase of land and in suitable buildings and structures thereon for the college, and 
in the purchase of suitable furniture and apparatus for the same. This expendi- 
ture may be commenced by the trustees as soon as the accumulations reach the 
ammount of three hundred thousand dollars, and they may apply so much as 
they may see fit of the net rents and income thereafter accruing to the payment 
of the expenses of instruction and other current expenses of the college. 

Boston Latin Scnoort. The Special Committee on High School instruction 
recommended in their report to the Boston School Board some important changes 
in the organization of this school, and a new course of study. Their report was 
substantially adopted by the Board. The school will therefore be organized 
upon the new plan and the proposed course of study pursued as far as circum- 
stances will allow. To complete the full change will of course require years. 
The school will now be taught by a head-master and as many masters as will 
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allow one instructor for every thirty scholars. A special teacher will be ap- 
pointed for each of the modern languages taught, and special instruction pro- 
vided in drawing, music, and gymnastics. Candidates for admission must be at 
least twelve years old; must be able to read English correctly and fluently, to 
spell all words of common occurrence, and to write well and readily from dicta- 
tion ; must understand Mental Arithmetic, the simple rules of written Arithmetic, 
with reduction and fractions, both vulgar and decimal; must be able to explain 
the terms most used in Geography and to state the leading facts ; and must have 
a sufficient knowledge of English Grammar to parse common prose. 

The school will be divided into six classes, and the studies pursued in each 
will be as follows : — 

Sixth Class.— Harkness’s Latin Grammar (Rudiments); Harkness’s Latin 
Reader; Viri Rome ; Fables of Phedrus; Scott, Goldsmith, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Cowper, Tennyson, Leigh Hunt ; Ancient History of theEast; Review of 
General Geography ; Geography of Asia; Arithmetic reviewed and completed, 
Eaton’s Arithmetic, Crittenden’s Calculations ; Elementary Algebra through 
Simple Equations, one unknown quantity ; Ray’s Elementary Algebra; Zoology ; 
Drawing; Penmanship; Music ; Gymnastics. 

Fifth Class. — Nepos ; Elian, Extracts ; Justin ; Old English Ballads ; Sterne, 
Mrs. Thrale, Beattie, Cowper, Hawthorne, Tennyson, Longfellow, Morris ; Haz- 
litt ; History of Ancient Greece ; Geography of Europe and Africa ; Otto’s French 
Grammar, first part with exercises; Elementary Algebra, to the Binomial Theo- 
rem, Ray; Geology (winter); Botany (spring and summer), Dana and Gray, with 
specimens ; Drawing ; Music ; Gymnastics, 

Fourth Class. — Cesar, De Bello Gallico; Ovid, Metamorphoses; Quintus 
Curtius ; Virgil, neid I. Il. — Cicero, De Amicitia; De Senectute ; Greek 
Grammar (Rudiments); Greek Lessons; Xenophon, Anabasis begun; Lucian, 
Dialogues ; Plutarch, one life; Gray, Addison, Moore, Burns, Irving, Bryant, 
Hood, Hawthorne, Shelley, Rogers; History of Ancient Rome; Revision of 
Geography of Asia, Europe and Africa; Geography of America and Oceanica ; 
Le Grand Pere, with applications of Syntax; Exercises in translating and writing, 
from a French treatise on Natural Science ; Plane Geometry ; Chauvenet’s Ele- 
mentary Geometry ; Geology and Botany, as in previous year ; Drawing ; Music, 
Gymnastics. 

Third Class.— Latin Prosody ; Virgil, Aneid III, IV., V.,— Eclogues ; 
Cicero, Archias, Marcellus; Sallust, Catiline ; Horace, a few odes; Terence, An- 
dria, Adelphi. Homer, Iliad: Isocrates, Panegyric, Athens; Plutarch, Morals 
(one part), Lucian, Art of Writing History; Milton, Pope, Irving, Thomson, 
Collins, Prescott, Coleridge, Keats, Burke, Wordsworth, Holmes, Tyndall. 
History of the Middle Ages, from the fifth century to the fourteenth; Physical 
and Political Geography of Europe in minute detail ; French Comedy ; Trans- 
lation ; Recitation ; Writing French; Exercises in translating and writing from 
French Scientific Treatise ; Krauss’s German Grammar with Exercises in Ger- 
man; Pure Algebra begun; Algebraic Doctrine of Logarithms; Loomis’s 
Algebra ; Bremiker’s Logarithmic Tables; Plane Trigonometry begun ; Chau- 
venet’s Trigonometry; a French Treatise on Physical Philosophy and Me- 
chanics; Drawing ; Music (optional); Gymnastics. 
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Second Class.— Latin Verses; Virgil, AZneid VI., VII., VIII.,— Passage 
from the Georgics; Cicero; Verres, Catiline, Dream of Scipio; Horace, Odes, 
Epodes, Epistles ; Tacitus, Agricola ; Livy, one book ; Quintilian ; Greek Prosody 
Homer, Iliad; Euripides, Alcestis ; Demosthenes, Olynthiacs, Philippics ; Plato, 
Crito, Apologia; Milton, Pope, Dryden, Spencer, Thackeray, Lamb, Tennyson, 
Lowell, Whittier, Ruskin, Shakspeare; History of the Middle Ages, and ot 
Modern Times, from the fourteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth. 
Physical and political geography of Asia, Africa, America, Oceanica, in minute 
detail ; Racine, Cornejlle, Molitre, Rousseau; French Essay ; Conversation in 
French; Krauss’s Grammar, with German Reader ; Plane Trigonometry finished, 
with applications; Chauvenet’s Solid Geometry ; Chauvenet’s Elementary 
Geometry ; Physics; Mechanics; Astronomy (French Treatise); Drawing; Mu- 
sic (optional) ; Gymnastics. 

First Class. — Virgil, Parts of Eneid; Cicero, De Republica; Tacitus, 
Annals; Livy ; Horace continued,with Ars Poetica; Plautus ; Lucretius,Extracts ; 
Greek Verses; Homer, Odyssey ; Thucydides, first book ; Demosthenes, Philippics, 
De Corona ; Sophocles,Edipus, Aristophanes, Birds, Clouds; Macaulay, Junius, 
Emerson, Marvell, George Herbert, Byron, Carlyle, Robert Hall, Channing, 
Ben Jonson, Bacon, Shakspeare; Modern History, from the accession of Louis; 
the Fourteenth of France ; Geography reviewed ; Geography in relation toclimate, 
soil, manufactures, commerce ; Cosmography; French, asin previous year, a 
French Historical, or Scientific author; German prose writers and poetry, 
Spherical Trigonometry ; Chauvenet’s Trigonometry ; Review of Trigonometric 
Formule, Higher Algebra, etc. ; Loomis’s Algebra; Chemistry; Astronomy ; 
Music (optional) ; Gymnastics. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue salaries of principals of first-class schools in St. Louis have all been 
fixed at $2,000, irrespective of sex. T'wo ladies have their salaries raised from 
$1,400 to $2,000 by this action of the Board of Education. Good for St. Louis. 

“You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a young country teacher to a little boy, 
eight years old. “You are a little donkey; do you know how they cure don- 
keys of their stupidity?” ‘ They feed them better, and kick them less,” said 
the arch little urchin. 

Tue New York World announces, with great gravity, that “the British 
House of Lords has officially decided that a man cannot marry his widow’s 
sister! ” 

A GRaY-HEADED scholar in the night-schools of Richmond, says he is sixty 
years old by old mas’r’s count, but he didn’t ‘low that he was born till 1865. 
He is a smart boy and has got into Long Division, and reads in the Fourth 
Reader. 

A Prostem. The Atheneum says, “Recent returns show that thirty 
per cent. of the population of France can neither read nor write, while more 
than seventy per cent. can read but cannot write.” What per cent. can 
write ? 
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One of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s daughters used to say that she had three rules 
to guide her in copying her father’s MSS.: If a letter was dotted, it wasn’t I; 
if a letter was crossed, it wasn’t T; and if a word began with a capital letter, 
it did n’t begin a sentence. 


Horace GREELEY’s handwriting is rather puzzling to the uninitiated. A 
Pennsylvania lecture committee received from him the following reply to an 
invitation to lecture : — 

Dear Sir:—I am vaccinnated and yawning at Ishmael; he surely is not 
fishing shad all the while at Sims’s; but I wrote a line to fetch her forth; 
deception is thus underrated viciously if Idaho fails. Carrot promises to wait. 
Perhaps spirits are needed — entirely; my bow, Bores. 

According to the Watchman, Mr. Greeley wrote to a gentleman in Illinois 
as follows: — 

Dear Sir:—I am over-worked and growing old. I shall be sixty next 
Feb. 3, On the whole, it seems I must decline to lecture henceforth, 
except in this immediate vicinity, if I do at all. I cannot promise to visit [linois 
on that errand — certainly not now. 

He soon after received the following reply: — 

Dear Sir: — Your acceptance to lecture before our Association next winter 
came to hand this morning, Your penmanship not being the plainest, it took 
some time to translate it; but we succeeded, and would say your time —“ 3d of 
February,”— and terms, “$60” are entirely satisfactory. As you suggest, we 
may be able to get you other engagements in this immediate vicinity; if so, 
we will advise you. 

AccorpiNnG to the New York Telegram, William B. Astor is worth $50,- 
000,000: A. T. Stewart, $40,000,000; Cornelius Vanderbilt, $30,000,000 ; 
Daniel Drew, $6,000,000; George Law, $6,000,000; Aug. Belmont, $5,000,- 
000; Samuel N. Pike, $7,000,000; James Fiske, Jr., $6,000,000; James 
Lennox, $5,000,000. We will add that neither of the above made his fortune by 
school-keeping. 

LireraL Answers.— A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the sidewalk 
to take off the ice, and remarked to a friend, pointing to the salt: — 

“ Now that’s benevolence.” : 

“ No it ain’t,” said the boy, somewhat indignant, “it’s salt.’’ 

So when a lady asked her servant girl if the hired man cleaned off the snow 
with alacrity, she replied: — 

“No, ma’am, he used a shovel.” 

A story is told of a Cambridge Professor in England who was asked to call 
on a friend in London, an address being given him in a certain square. Some 
time afterwards the Professor was asked by his friend why he had not been to 
see him, and his answer was, “I did come, but there was some mistake ; you 
told me you lived in a square, and I found myself in a parallelogram, and so I 
went away again.” 

Mr. E., says the Illinois Teacher, is one of a class of teachers that think 
they must teach their “pony ” class, as they call their smallest pupils, a list of 
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things that they cannot now understand, such as the names of the capitals of 
the United States and Illinois, of the first and last Presidents of our country, 
of the Governor of Illinois, of the Discoverer of America, etc., ete. To-day he 
asked a little boy “*‘ Who discovered America?” “John M. Palmer,” said the 
little fellow, promptly. “ No,” said Mr. E.,“* Christopher Columbus.” “ Chris- 
topher Columbus,” repeated the young hopeful. “ What is the capital of the 
United States?” “John M. Palmer.” “No, Washington.” ‘“ Washington,’ 
was the echo. ‘Who assassinated Abraham Lincoln?” “ John M. Palmer.” 
** No, Wilkes Booth.” “ Wilkes Booth,” said the urchin. “Who is Governor 
of Illinois?” “John M. Palmer.” “ That’s right,” said Mr. E.; and an 
expression of satisfaction rested upon the countenances of the teacher and the 
pupil. 

A picture in a Holland church—The Sacrifice of Isaac — represents 
Abraham on the point of accomplishing the solemn act of infanticide with a 
musket. This was equalled in this country some years ago by a popular maga- 
zine which, in a picture of the giving of the law to Moses, represented a neat 
post-and-rail fence running along the base of Mt. Sinai. 

Ir is astonishing how small a sum will square individual accounts, if it can 
only be set in motion. If our delinquent subscribers will take the hint from the 
following and start the ball, we promise to push it on: — 

By some means or other it happened in one of our business offices that the 
office boy owed one of the clerks three cents, and the clerk owed the cashier 
two cents, and the cashier owed the office boy two cents. One day last week 
the office boy having a cent in his pocket concluded to diminish his debt, and 
therefore handed the nickel over to the clerk, who, in turn paid half of his debt 
by giving the coin to the cashier. The latter handed the cent back to the 
office boy, remarking, ‘‘ Now I only owe you one cent.” ‘The office boy again 
passed the cent to the clerk, who passed it to the cashier, who passed it back 
to the office boy, and the latter individual squared all accounts paying it to the 
clerk, thereby discharging his entire debt. Thus it may be seen how great the 
benefit derived from even a small payment. 
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A Treatise on ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, ETC. By George H. Howison, 
M.A. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. We have read a considerable dis- 
tance into this work with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction, for we find it 
marked by unusual clearness, precision and elegance of statement and demon- 
stration. Taking the parts we have read, as specimens of the whole, and look- 
ing through the Table of Contents,— which, by the way, is prepared with great 
fulness of detail, and hence may be used with ease and profit by those who de- 
sire to use the book merely for occasional reference,— we have no hesitation in 
recommending its introduction wherever the higher mathematics are taught. To 
any one who wants to study analytic geometry without a teacher, we may safely 
say that it would be very hard to find a work better adapted to his purpose. 
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In this work the more recent discoveries in the science are “now for the 
first time presented to the American reader.” Illustrative problems, the omis- 
sion of which detracts seriously from the usefulness of any mathematical text- 
book, are freely given throughout the work. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY: accompanied with numerous illustrations, a 
colored representation of the solar, stellar, and nebular spectra, and celestial 
charts of the northern and southern hemispheres, By J. Norman Lockyer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Messrs. Appleton & Co., deserve the thanks 
of teachers for issuing from their press this admirable treatise of Mr. Lockyer’s. 
As an elementary work embodying the most recent discoveries in astronomical 
science it has no superior. Mr. Lockyer is the editor of “ Nature,’ a Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and is evidently not only well versed in 
astronomical science, but skilful in arranging and presenting his knowledge. 
The American editor, by introducing new illustrations, preparing questions, and 
appending celestial charts, has increased the effectiveness of the work as a 
school-book. We commend it to the attention of teachers. 


First Srers iy EnGuisu Literature. By Arthur Gilman, A.M. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton, Cambridge: H. O. Houghton & Co., Riverside 
Press. Mr. Gilman first gives us a very short but very accurate historical 
sketch of England, a definition of terms, a division of European languages, the 
periods of English literature, and a short sketch of all the writers of note,— 
American as well as English. A bibliographical list of correct and available edi- 
tions of the works of prominent authors, concludes the volume. He has passed 
over a Well-travelled road, but has not been satisfied to give us the mere con- 
tents of guide-books. ‘There is a freshness about the volume which attracts ; for 
though so much has been crowded into so small a space, the book is by no means 
a mere statement of dry facts, or a collection of conventional phrases. Its divi- 
sion of English literature into periods, and arrangement of authors into classes, 
are especially helpful, and its sketches of the different authors quite satisfactory. 
Those who take their “ first steps” in English literature with its author will cer- 
tainly have no occasion to complain of their guide. 


A Scnoot History or ENGLAND, illustrated with maps. By John J. 
Anderson, A.M. New York: Clark & Maynard. A very fair summary of 
English history. It is marked by carefulness of statement and a judicious se- 
lection of the facts to be presented. Thestyle isalittle heavy. That, however, 
is a less fault than enlivening it by drawing too vividly upon the imagination 
would be. Its genealogical and chronological tables, its list of review questions, 


and its excellent maps, are distinguishing features. It is decidedly a meritorious 
work, 


A Concise Scuoor History or tHe UNITED States, based on Seavey’s 
Goodrich’s History. By L. J. Campbell. Boston : Brewer & Tileston. It is 
a fault of many of our school-books, that they are made in haste to meet emer- 
gencies. This little volume gives good evidence that it was not produced under 
such circumstances. The leading facts of our country’s history are correctly 
set forth, and their connection so well preserved that the reader’s interest is 
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excited and well maintained to the end. The leading, or topical words, being 
printed in conspicuous type, are impressed more readily upon the mind of the 
learner. Admirable illustrative maps accompany the text, and the chronological 
review tables are quite full enough for the general student. 

SaLLusti CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, with explanatory notes, lexicon, etc. 
By George Stuart, A.M. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. Boston: J. L. 
Hammett. This adds another volume to the Chase and Stuart Classical Series. 
The text is based upon a careful comparison of Gerlach and Jordanus, the most 
approved German editors of Sallust. ‘The grammatical references and notes are 
numerous, and furnish all the assistance the scholar needs. ‘The lexicon con- 
tains the words and names of the text, and the forms of less obvious derivation. 
It is enough to say that this volume is issued in the same form and prepared 
with the same care as its predecessors. 

Tue WAR BETWEEN THE STATEs, its Causes, Character, Conduct, and 
Results. By Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. Boston: National Publishing 
Company. The second and concluding volume of this important work by the 
Vice-President of the late Southern Confederacy, is now issued. The first vol- 
ume detailed the causes which led to the secession of the South; the second 
narrates the story of the War, and gives some insight into the interior workings 
of the Confederacy. Mr. Stephens possessed every facility for the work he has 
performed, and his story will be eagerly read. The work is sold by subscrip- 
tion only, and agents are wanted in every county. 

A. WittrAMs & Co., 135 Washington street, send us from the press of 
Harper & Brothers, Charles Dickens, the Story of his Life, by the author of the 
“ Life of Thackeray.” It is exceedingly interesting, and gives much satisfactory 
information in regard to the great author. Recollections of Eton, by an 
Etonian, is from the same firm, It is an interesting description of college sports, 
and a narration of college experiences. The illustrations are by Sidney P. 
Hall. Veronica is the last number of the Harpers’ Library of Select novels. 


LiguTHousEs AND Ligursurps; a Descriptive and Historical Account of 
their Mode of Construction and Organization. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. This book is well worthy its place in the 
Publishers’ J/lustrated Library of Wonders. The lighthouse, from the ancient 
pharos, with its fire of wood or coal, to the costly structures of the present time, 
with their powerful illuminating apparatus, records the triumphs of genius and 
marks the progress of the race. The very name has a sort of fascination. No 
wonder we have so attractive a volume. The illustrations, as in the preceding 
volumes of the series, are numerous and fine. 
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Ancient History; or the Old States and Empires. For Colleges and 
Schools. By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

LITERATURE OF THE ENGLIsH LANGUAGE; comprising Representative 
Selections from the Best Authors, also lists of Contemporaneous Writers and 
their Principal Works. By E. Hunt, LL.D., Head-master of the Girls’ High 
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